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** DOCTORS NEVER TRLL SECRETS, YOU KNOW, MRS, BLETHERBY.” 


FAIRLY-CUM-FORELANDS ; 
OR, OUR PARISII AND SOME OF ITS PEOPLE. 
CHAPTER XI,—THE MYSTERIOUS INVALID—MRS, BLESHERBY 
BAFFLED—DR. SCOTT. 
As soon as Betty could prepare them, she returned 
to Anna’s with the things needed by the sick 
Woman. Before she was at the door, out came 
Mrs, Bletherby. “T rather believe, ma’am, Anna’s 
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friend is asleep,” she said; “but if you will just 
step in here, I’ll tap and ask.” 
“T can do that myself, thank’ee,’ 
“ She seems very poorly, ma’am.” 
No answer. 
“ Any relation of Anna’s P” 
“Can’t say,” said Betty. 
“ How did she come?” said Mrs. Bletherby. 
Betty, (to whom Anna was very long in opening 


, 


said Betty. 
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FATRLY-CUM-FORELANDS: 


the door, owing to her having to come down-stairs, a 
tedious operation to her,) answered, “I don’t know 
anything about it; you can ask master; he'll be 
here soon.” 

“Oh, then, Mr. Verity knows all about her. 
Perhaps it’s some one he’s brought here P” 

“May be,” said Betty, going in as she spoke, 
“and may be not,” she continued, turning round 
after Anna had taken the things from her. “I’ve 
learnt from master never to trouble my head with 
other folk’s business; you know you said I owed 
him a deal, and that’s part of it.” 

« Well,” said Mrs. Bletherby, drawing herself up, 
“T suppose there’s no harm in being neighbourly ? 
I should be willing to help, that’s all I want to 
know for; you know it can’t make any difference to 
me who it is.” 

“No, of course it can’t,” said Betty, drily. 

“T dare say it’s nobody I ever heard of.” 

*Can’t say, indeed.” 

* But I think I know all Anna’s relations; sure 
it’s not one of the Ryles’ ?” 

“T know nothing about the Ryles,’” said Betty; 
“but master ‘Il be here soon, you can ask him, as I 
told you.” 

“Oh, I’m sure I don’t want to know; it can’t 
make any difference to me, only if I could do the 
poor thing any good, I should be glad.” 

3ut Betty was out of sight and hearing, and hope 
for the present died in the heart of the widow 
Bletherby. Unable to rest, and feeling sure that 
Anna was impracticable, she took her water-can, and, 
going to John Dixon’s cottage, asked his wife, in 
her usual gentle tone, for a little soft water. 

Dorothy was washing, and quickly dipped the can 
into her kettle. 

“You are always so ready to help a neighbour,” 
said Mrs. Bletherby; “ but I wouldn’t have troubled 
you now, you're so busy, only I thought a little 
might be wanted presently for Anna’s sick friend.” 

“Oh, don’t name it,” said Dorothy, returning to 
her washing. 

“Tt’s a great charge for her, you see,” said Mrs. 
Bletherby, who concluded, from Dorothy’s not asking 
“what friend?” that she knew of the circumstance. 

“Ts it?” said Dorothy, who had just encountered 
a hard spot in her husband’s jacket, and was rubbing 
vigorously. 

“Well, you know, on account of her years,” said 
Mrs. Bletherby, 

« Ah, yes,” said Dorothy, intent on the spot. 

“But if Mr. Verity wishes it, you know, that 
alters the matter.” 

“Ah, to be sure,” said Dorothy, plunging the 
jacket in another water. 

“T suppose,” said Mrs. Bletherby, quietly, “ you 
don’t know who it is?” ‘ 

“Who it is?” said Dorothy, with a perplexed 
look. 

“ Ay, Anna’s friend, the sick woman Mr. Verity 
brought there?” 

“Oh no,” said Dorothy, “I never heard any 
thing of it; you know, Mrs. Bletherby, this isn’t the 
place to come to for news.” 

Mrs. Bletherby had feared this; but where could 
she goP she didn’t want to get ont of sight of her 


cottage, lest any stray chance should turn up, so 
she slowly wended her way back. Just as she was 
nearing the wicket of her garden, Enoch Fleet ap. 
peared, and, worked up to a desperate state of 
enterprise, she determined to try her fortune on 
him. “Oh, Mr. Fleet,” she began, “this is a sad 
business !” 

Now Enoch, being very observant, had noticed 
that whenever Mrs. Bletherby was in her most 
slippery moods, and the least to be trusted, she was 
always most polite, and in that state she always 
called him Mr. Flect, but at other times plain 
Enoch; consequently he measured the foe directly he 
was thus addressed, and stood on the defensive. 
On the present occasion he did not even ask to 
what business she alluded, but remained standing 
with one hand in his pocket, and the other behind 
his back, as if waiting for further information. 

“T mean the sick woman Mr. Verity has taken 
to poor Anna; I suppose you know all about it; 
Mr. Verity always talks to you and asks your advice, 
and I don’t wonder at it; I’m sure I often wish 
you'd come and give me a bit of a friendly word 
now and then. Who is it, Mr. Fleet? how did she 
come here? I haven’t heard any wheels through tho 
village this day.” 

“Well, haven’t you, indeed?” said Enoch. “I 
can’t say that, for I’ve been moving muck all the 
morning, and my barrow-wheel has been going 
quite smart, so that I couldn’t have heard any 
other.” 

Mrs. Bletherby saw that if Enoch knew, he didn’t 
mean to tell, and she wouldn’t ask any more; she 
just muttered, to try him at last, “ Ah, I see you 
don’t know ;” which he merely answered by looking 
up in the air, and they parted. 

“Tt’s very odd, very odd; who can it be? I can’t 
think but Enoch knows and won’t tell. Oh, there 
goes Mr. Verity and the doctor;” and in as little 
time as possible, she was at her own door waiting 
their arrival. 

But poor Mrs. Bletherby! they went in and they 
went out in deep conversation, and did not even 
hear or seem to hear her tender inquiries after “the 
poor dear creetur,” nor see or seem to see her 
solemn face and curtsey. 

Betty also came and went several times in the 
course of the evening, but she dared not attempt 
her; she sat knitting at her door, and peered up into 
her face as she passed, but no opening in the way 
of expression appeared in that hard face. Betty 
looked as incapable of impression as one of the old- 
fashioned wooden dolls with black eyes, looking 
straight before them and nowhere else, and with a 
thin streak of a mouth, never meant to open. 

Mr. Scott, the medical friend of Mr. Verity, 
whom he had taken to Anna’s cottage, returned 
with him afterwards to the vicarage, and Mr. Verity 
told his wife that there was, in his opinion, a poss 
bility of the poor girl’s lingering some time. 

“Poor thing!” said Mrs. Verity, not knowmg 
exactly whether to look glad or sorry. 

She was so glad to see Mr. Scott, to whom she 
had several confidential communications to make 





with respect to baby, that she had no particular 
feeling to spare for Corny’s daughter. 
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Mr. Scott was a true philanthropist; his skill and 
high professional attainments were outshone, in Mr. 


Verity’s mind, by his unaffected piety, which showed 


itself in a life of unwearied benevolence. He had 
been the means of health to the soul as well as the 
body of many a patient; and although he never ob- 
truded his religious opinions where he felt he should 
do harm rather than good, yet he always contrived 
to let his light shine in such a way as to glorify his 
heavenly Father. Mr. Verityloved him as a brother, 
and valued him as a priceless fellow-helper in the 
parish ; it was a subject of much regret to them 
that his residence, seven miles off, made their inter- 
course less frequent than would have been equally 
pleasant and profitable to both. He was Mrs. 
Verity’s oracle; since the coming of baby, whom 
he had ushered into the world, she admired his 
wonderful knowledge, and her heart had fairly 
bowed beneath his fatherly tenderness to her in 
her illness. But it was perhaps beyond all this, as 
one who wielded the sceptre, humanly speaking, 
that kept baby in health, that she regarded him 
with such profound veneration. Baby had yet to 
pass through all that initiation into the sorrows of 
life which forms the catalogue of “ diseases of chil- 
dren;” and how could Mrs. Verity have contemplated 
without despair the attacks of measles, whooping- 
cough, cow-pox, etc. etc., upon her darling, unless 
the vision of Mr. Scott, wardiftg their fierceness off, 
and defending him, had not calmed and sustained 
her spirit? Mr. Scott’s feeling for her and her 
husband was that of true Christian affection, than 
which this earth knows no bond of union so sweet 
and so strong; nay, it is the same that knits in one 
all the saints of God, whether in or out of heaven. 
His heart always glowed with delight at the sight 
of Mr. Verity, whose singularly childlike spirit he 
delighted in, rejoicing that God had sent him into 
what had been a wilderness spot, to sow the seed 
of eternal life. 

Betty thoroughly approved of him; first, because 
ofhis evident attachment to her master; and second, 
because of his infallible power to preserve baby, 
who was to her a part and parcel of master. She 
therefore, notwithstanding some hindrance in the 
way of calls to Anna’s cottage, prepared to get as 
well spread a “hungry tea” as the larder permitted, 
and that with a right hearty good-will. 

Mr. Scott had known old Ferns well, and had 
been essentially useful to him in his illness; he told 
his sad story to Mr. and Mrs. V erity, concluding 
with saying, “he befriended many in his day, but 

ill forsook him in his need.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Verity, “these are such very 
ingrateful people, Mr. Scott; I am always telling 

Charles so, but he won’t listen to anything against 
hem,” 

“I think he is very wise,” said Mr. Scott; “he 

- See enough without hearing of their ingrati- 

ude.” 

“Oh yes, indeed, quite enongh,” chimed in Mrs. 
Verity ; ; “and yet, really, I don’t believe he is a bit 


vetter persuaded of it now than he was when we 
ust came.” 


“He knew it then, and he knows it now; how 


Pould he know the Bible and not know that?” said 
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Mr. Scott; “but as to their ingratitude to Corny, he 
deserved no more; if he chose to build on a false 
foundation, he couldn’t expect his house to stand. 
You may believe me, my friend, there is no attach- 
ment to be depended on that has not union in 
Christ for its base; ask your husband if I’m not 
right.” Mr. Verity nodded; but Mrs. Verity, who 
had heard him say the same thing fifty times, did 
not ask him, and very soon left the friends to go 
and tell nurse some particular directions, which 
Mr. Scott wished to have carried out respecting 
baby. 

“The last time I saw him,” said Mr. Scott, “he 
told me that he had spent nearly the whole morn- 
ing in prayer for his daughter, and he believed she 
would be given to his prayers.” 

Mr. Verity was deeply interested. “I fear,” 
continued Mr. Scott, “the widow Bletherby made 
sad havoc in the family by her odious tongue— 
separating husband and wife, parents and children, 
and leading them into quarrels with the neighbours; 
she is clever, and has no principle. I greatly dis- 
like her, and I never speak to her if I can help it. 
Didn’t you see her waylaying us as we left Anna’s 
cottage P She had a cant, ‘The Lord bless you,’ at 
her tongue’s end, I know. I was so glad when 
you passed her without notice.” 

“She tries me very much,” said Mr. Verity. 
“Tam ata loss to know what to do with her. I 
have nothing definite to charge her with; and as 
to hinting about reports, that would be going on her 
own ground. If I speak of the corruption of the 
heart in general terms, and try to get her to apply 
it, she takes the words out of my mouth, and con- 
fesses herself the chief of sinners, in a way that 
proves she has no objection to being so, but would 
not on any account others should believe it of her.” 

“ Well, you may have a chance of coming down 
on her with facts now; does she know that Corny’s 
daughter is so near ?” 

“No; I have carefully kept her in the dark, for 
I feared she would want to see her, and the agitation 
would do the poor thing harm.” 

“Quite wise; keep the secret; that accounted, 
then, for the anxiety with which she watched us 
out. I wondered she was not ashamed to show 
herself. Does no one in the village know who it 
is P” 

“Noone; shecame directly to this house, having 
been told by a child that Corny Ferns was dead and 
buried, and we have told no one but Anna.” 

“Now I shall have a little pastime,” said the 
doctor; “she will be sure to cross my road as I 
leave, and try me;” and he laughed, at the prospect 
of her disappointment. 

Tn order to give her every chance, Mr. Scott rode 
very slowly from the vicarage gate, apparently 
intent on a paper in his hand; and true to his pre- 
diction, at the first turnin the road he encountered 
Mrs. Bletherby. 

* Good evening to you, sir; you must excuse my 
taking the liberty of speaking to you, but I wanted 
to ask you how the poor creetur was.” 

“Poor creature!” said Mr. Scott, taking a pinch 
of snuff, “well, I hope in a mending way; I'll tell 
him you inquired after him.” 
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“I beg your pardon, sir; I didn’t mean John 
Hallis in the infirmary, if you was a thinking of 
him; but I’m glad he’s better; the Lord’s very 
good; but I meant Anna’s lodger, sir, or friend, or 
whoever it may be.” 

“Oh, indeed! is that it? Well, life is uncertain, 
and doctors cannot keep alive beyond the time; but 
while there’s life there’s hope.” 

“ And does Anna take on much, sir ?” 

“ She seems pretty well.” 

“T suppose it’s some relation, sir 

“Well! don’t you know who it is?” said Mr. 
Scott, with well-feigned surprise. 

“No, sir, I don’t, indeed,” said Mrs. Bletherby, 
eagerly. 

“ What! haven’t you heard it from Anna ?” 

* No, sir.” 

“ Nor from Mr. Verity ?” 

“No, sir, no.” 

“ Nor from Betty ?” 

“No, sir, I assure you,” said the old woman, for 
once in good sincere earnest. 

“ Well, well,” said Mr. Scott, elevating his eye- 
brows, “then I should say it must be a secret.” 

“ Well, sir, I suppose it is,” said she, wrought 
up to the highest pitch. 

“Then of course J mustn’t tell,” said Mr. Scott; 
“ you know doctors never tell secrets :” so, putting 
his book in his pocket, and taking up the reins, he 
said, as he rode off, “Shall I tell John Hallis you 
asked after him?” But Mrs. Bletherby could only 
curtsey. Poor woman! she went home in very 
indifferent spirits, and, shutting her door with an 
angry bang, vowed vengeance in her heart against 
all the conspirators against her peace of mind. She 
little thought how much more she would soon learn 
than would prove agreeable. 
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FORKS. 

Great social movements often originate in very 
small things, and when we adopt a new domestic 
habit there is no knowing to what it may ultimately 
lead, and how far, in the course of a century or two, 
mankind will become affected by it. Perhaps, in 
illustration of this truth, no better example could 
be selected than that which is afforded by the his- 
tory of Forks. 

At the present day, in England at least, every- 
body above the rank of the hedger, who cuts his 
hunch of bread and bacon with his clasp-knife, and 
devours it by the road-side, uses a fork at his meals. 
Yet, no farther back than the days of Queen Eliza- 
beth, the fork was practically unknown to the 
masses of our population, and was a novelty but 
partially tried and appreciated among the court and 
the aristocracy. The sixteenth century was in fact 
going out when forks came in. The great Earl of 
Leicester, the sage Burleigh, that “ glass of man- 
ners and the mould of form,” the good Sir Philip 
Sydney, all lifted the roast meats to their bearded 
mouths with their fingers; nay, the queen herself 
dipped her fingers in the dish, and wiped them 
with a napkin when she sat in state at the head of 
the banquet. 





FAIRLY-CUM-FORELANDS : 


A feast of those days would be a singular spec. 
tacle if we could see it now, and somewhat different 
from our modern festive assemblies in the items at 
least of delicacy and the decorums of cleanliness, 
Then, the tablecloth was a refinement unrecognised 
by the middle classes, and even at the tables of the 
higher ranks, where it was common enough, it was 
considered as the appropriate receptacle of all the 
refuse of the platter or trencher, such as bones, 
cheese-parings, and other disjecta. Every now and 
then during the course of the meal, the serving. 
man came round with a square basket, called in 
the language of the time a “voider,” and “ swept 
the table with a wooden dagger,” or; in other words, 
scraped off the accumulated bones, scraps, and frag- 
ments with his long wooden “voiding knife,” 
Fancy a fashionable hostess in Belgravia, and the 
consternation which such an apparition would ex. 
cite in the present day. 

The civilized world owes the substitution of 
forks for fingers to the delicate good taste of the 
Italians, though it is doubtful whether in Italy the 
use of the fork at the dining-table can be traced 
back farther than the beginning of the reign of our 
Elizabeth. Certain it is that forks were not too 
well known in Venice in the good queen’s day; for 
Fynes Moryson, in the account of his travels, tells 
us that, on making a bargain with the master of a 
Venetian vessel that*was to convey him to Con- 
stantinople, and stipulating among other things 
that he was to be allowed the use of a fork as well 
as a knife and spoon at his meals, he found that 
the master had never heard of forks. The traveller 
had to describe the instrument, and he described it 
accordingly as an implement “to hold the meat 
while he cut it, as he considered it ill manners to 
touch the meat with his hands.” 

Like all other innovations, the use of forks was 
manfully opposed on their first introduction, and 
had to make its way by degrees. The congregation 
of St. Maura, one of the Ionian Islands, set their 
faces against them as an article of useless luxwy 
and sinful indulgence, and for a long time they 
were rigidly interdicted by the elder brethren, who 
however had at last to succumb, and to tolerate 
their use by those who preferred to keep their fin- 
gersclean. In some parts of Germany the opposi- 
tion took a more serious form; while the common 
people looked on the introduction of forks as a piece 
of absurd and preposterous affectation, the pastors 
reprobated their use as an insult on Providence, 
who had bestowed upon the people wholesome 
food, which they, forsooth, were to be “ ashamed 
to touch with their fingers.” It was different in 
France, where forks were at once gladly welcomed, 
and where, from the more general admixture 0! 
classes than prevailed elsewhere, the use of them 
speedily became popular. 

The first introduction of forks into England 1s 
claimed by one Coryat, a traveller, and an exceed- 
ingly odd character, who once enjoyed an equivocal 
sort of reputation among the wits of Ben J onson’s 
time, who made him the butt of their merciless 
humour. Coryat makes the boast that he intro 
duced the fashion of “ the forked cutting of meat, 
and we are not aware that his pretensions to the 
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honour of having done so were ever disputed. 
In England, however, the custom of eating with 
the fork was of very slow growth, and there is suf- 
ficient mention made of it by writers of the time of 
James 1 and Charles 1, to show that the fork was 
even in their day an instrument of very partial 
use. Under the Commonwealth, forks had a divid- 
ed reign with fingers—the royalists adopting them, 
and stabbing them into “ Old Noll,” represented on 
the trencher by anything that might be transfixed 
and swallowed at a mouthful. At the Restoration 
the use of them became general, though the people 
were not quite agreed as to the proper mode of 
handling them; and, ere long, rules began to be 
circulated teaching the nice conduct of the fork, 
and genteel people to pride themselves on manipu- 
lating the new weapon after the manner followed at 
court. Some satirists of the day amused them- 
selves by describing the awkwardness of bumpkins 
from the country, who, coming to see their cousins 
in town, and using the fork for the first time, thrust 
the morsel they had transfixed over the shoulder, 
while their fingers, from unconquerable habit, went 
into the open mouth. 

It is worth noticing, that, from the very first in- 
vention of the fork, the people of different countries 
used them more or less in a different way. John 
Bull, though dexterous enough with the fork, is 
rarely seen to relinquish his knife at table, unless 
he is eating fish, but cuts and comes again, using 
both weapons and all his faculties at that serious 
business—a dinner. Your well-bred Frenchman, on 
the contrary, after a little preliminary execution with 
the knife, lays it down and takes the fork in his 
right hand, and makes that the minister to his 
appetite, until he is satisfied. It is the fork, not 
the knife, which with the Frenchman is the con- 
ventional accompaniment of the roast or boiled: this 
is seen in the French term for a meat breakfast, 
which is called wn dejetimer & la fourchette, that is, 
a breakfast with a fork; it is further seen in the 
position which the fork occupics on the long tables 
of the popular dining-houses—it is always a sub- 
stantial, weighty, well-finished article, generally of 
silver, while the knife may be a mere shred of soft 
iron fixed in a wooden handle, and of the value of a 
few sous; it may be, and is the case in some 
places, that there is no knife placed for the guest, 
the proprieter presuming that if he use a knife, he 
will produce one from his pocket. The German 
peculiarity in the use of the fork is in that of apply- 
ing it perpendicularly to the plate or trencher, the 
prongs pouncing upon the selected morsels, like a 
bird of prey out of the clouds, and carrying them 
off. This peculiarity was noticed by the author of 
book of travels, more than a hundred years ago, 
and it is as appositely descriptive of German hand- 
ling, in the matter of the fork, at this time of day 
as it was then. The Russians were not educated 
up to the fork, until a comparatively late era, when 
the instrument was commended to their notice by 
the Germans who overrun the Muscovite territory. 
It 1s said that they did not take kindly to the inno- 
vation, mistaking the fork at first for a tooth-pick; 
and travellers are not wanting, who assert to this 
day that they have not entircly rectified the blunder. 
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Among ourselves, and in our own day, we have 
witnessed a marked movement in the matter of 
forks. When we were boys, Don Prong the two- 
pointed was the universal forking instrument, and 
he sometimes stood proxy for the corkscrew, when 
that insinuating spiral convenience was not forth- 
coming. Don Prong gave place to Three Prongs, 
which was esteemed, and really was, a great im- 
provement. But then, the silver forks came up, or 
rather came down, from the nobility and gentry to 
the commonalty, until in course of time all the world 
belonged to the silver fork school, that is, every- 
body became genteel, or at least affected gentility 
in their table ceremonies. In some respects, the 
silver fork and its imitations in albata, electrotype, 
etc., is a return to fingers, the four broad prongs 
bearing a tolerable semblance to the four fingers 
of a neat hand, and being conveniently bent to 
the form of the half-open palm. It would not be 
easy to devise any further improvement. 

Looking, then, to the history of the fork, we 
think we are justified in supposing that, trifling as 
the article appears in itself, society may stand in- 
debted to it for some most important ameliorations 
beyond those which are connected with the dinner- 
table. Without forks we must have continued to 
eat with our fingers, (we could never have taken to 
chop-sticks,) and as, in the mass, spite of all that 
Manchester can do, and does for us, we should have 
failed in commanding an unlimited supply of nap- 
kins, we should have continued as indifferent to 
personal cleanliness as our forefathers were. That, 
in escaping from gross habits, we have got rid of 
gross ideas, and corresponding associations of a 
moral kind, is perhaps too much for us to assert 
dogmatically: we leave the reader to form his own 
conclusions in that respect; if they be favourable, 
of course he will give due credit to the forks. 





OXFORD AS IT IS NOT. 


Tue book has yet to be written which shall give a 
fair representation of English university life. Many 
have tried to do it, but all have more or less failed; 
and most assuredly the author of the last attempt, 
“Tom Brown at Oxford,” may be added to the list. 
We warn all whom it may concern, not to form their 
ideas of Oxford society from this book, for the pic- 
ture it draws, though excellent in parts, is as a 
whole very unlike the reality. 

The stories which profess to describe undergra- 
duate life leave the intellectual part of it out of sight, 
or at best notice it in a patronising sort of way. 
Their heroes, for example, possess the gift of being 
able to hunt all day, drink all the evening, and then 
read all night. It need hardly be said that such a 
being is purely imaginary; but then, he is amusing, 
and serves the novelist’s turn. The real hard- 
working, intellectual, and gentlemanly student is 
never described, because there is little about him 
that is capable of lively description. 

“Tom Brown’s School-days” was very life-like, 
but “Tom Brown at Oxford” exhibits a sad falling 
off. This is almost sure to be the case with con- 
tinuations, which are a delusion and a snare, 
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Suppose a man makes a hit with some original and 
racy production: he is generally not content to 
let well alone, but is impelled by the cacéethes scri- 
bendi to try and increase his profits and his fame 
by publishing another in the same style. But this 
afterthought is seldom worth much, for it lacks the 
genuine inspiration of the first. It generally proves 
to be mere milk-and-water, and pretty “strong of 
the water” too, tame, flat, and insipid. So it is 
with “Tom Brown,” and so it has been with fifty 
others before. The author was strongly urged not 
to endanger his success by a continuation, but his 
evil genius prevailed. On the same principle, be- 
ware of buying any of those “ Answers” to popular 
songs, which spring up like mushrooms as soon as 
a catching melody has established itself in public 
favour. ‘They are sure to be a failure, even if they 
come from the writer of the original. 

A large proportion of this book has nothing 
whatever to do with Oxford, but is taken up with 
discussions on political economy, and descriptions 
of love affairs in the country, such as may be found 
in any three-volume novel; and it is hard to be- 
lieve that the author ever resided at Oxford at all, 
so many are the minor blunders and inaccuracies 
of which he is guilty. Who, for instance, ever saw 
men attend the college boat-races in academicals, 
and run up alongside of the boats with gown 
streaming in the wind? Who ever heard of a man 
(even under the old system) assuming his B. A. 
gown on the same day that he passed his degree 
examination? Who in Oxford ever heard the 
Convocation-heuse called the Senate-house, or the 
Christchurch Broad Walk yclept the “ Long” Walk? 
Which of the many admirers of Wytham Park and 
Hill will recognise them under the alias of White- 
ham? And we should have thought that the Rad- 
cliffe and Peckwater Quadrangle (to say nothing of 
other benefactions) would prevent any Oxonian 
from so far forgetting the founder’s name as to 
speak repeatedly of the Ratcliffe Library. It is 
evident, from slips such as these, that the freshness 
of Mr. Hughes’ college reminiscences has long since 
passed away, and that he is scarcely a trustworthy 
guide when he attempts to conduct his non-aca- 
demical readers through the classic shades of Ox- 
ford. 

fe appears also to have been unfortunate for- 
merly in his choice of a college; for the best set 
within it would seem to have consisted of low fast 
men, diligently engaged in the cultivation of that 
most unprofitable plant, the wild oat. For he mixes 
up his hero with a not particularly polished boating 
set, and apparently divides his admiration between 
them and a hard-reading “ Bible-clerk,” who is re- 
presented as a curious compound of pride and po- 
verty. Perhaps, however, this is only what might 
be expected from one of the leading exponents of 
that “ Muscular Christianity” which figures so pro- 
minently and so disagreeably in “Tom Brown’s 
School-days.” It is all very well for such people to 
talk of “beer, the undergraduate’s universal spe- 
cific,” and to write as if the leaders of society at our 
two great universities were a set of mere athletes, 
dclighting in vulgar town-and-gown rows, and 
spending their evenings in some small beerhouse 








which may happen to possess a good-looking bar. 
maid. Doubtless there are such undergraduates 
to be found in most colleges, but not such are the 
men who should be held up for imitation—not such 
are the sons to whom Oxford owes her high posi- 
tion, and not such are they who in sober reality set 
the tone and form the public opinion of Alma 
Mater. Here are congregated the cream of the 
rising generation of English gentlemen; and jr, 
almost every college will be found good circles, the 
tone of which is such as might be expected in their 
fathers’ sons. No less frank and hearty and manly 
are they than Tom Brown himself; they contribute 
their full proportion to the class-list, the cricket 
field, the boat club, the rifle corps, the amateur 
concerts, and the Union debates; and in due time 
they will, in their various ways, render good ser- 
vice to their country in church and state. No 
doubt, writers find it easier to make an amusing 
book by assimilating their undergraduates to Ger- 
man burschen, but it is at the expense of truth. 
Whatever other deficiencies may be found in them, 
it cannot well be gainsaid that most Oxonians are 
gentlemen. 


COUNT CAVOUR. 
Tears dimmed the eyes of strong men in our House 
of Commons when it became known, during a sit- 
ting, that the great statesman, Sir Robert Peel, had 
passed away from the number of living men, and 
was lying in a mansion hard by, his own residence, 
a breathless corpse, upon the sofa of his dining-room, 
before that glorious Rubens upon which he had so 
loved to gaze. Hume, the father of the House, 
wept as with faltering accents he moved an imme- 
diate adjournment, and in sadly solemn silence the 
members withdrew from the arena of debate, while 
a sense of loss was felt throughout the land, at the 
removal of one entitled to be considered a friend of 
the people and a pillar of the State. Canning’: 
death was a shock to the public mind; but he was 
chiefly thought of as a brilliant orator, just begin- 
ning as premier to wield the vast power of the crown, 
from which much was expected, when compelled 
by the relentless enemy to relinquish the splendid 
prize. The Duke of Wellington’s decease excited 
every one, as it freshly revived the memory of grea! 
deeds; yet, sudden as it was, none were taken by 
surprise, or deemed the event calamitous to the 
nation, as he was full of years, and the hope of 
further service from him had passed away. But 
universal wail of lamentation arose when Peel was 
cut off, falling, in the fulness of life and health, 3 
victim to a melancholy accident, 
“ Struck down at noon amid the startled throng.” 


And the humbler classes of his countrymen failed 
not to regret the man who voluntarily resigned the 
aid of a powerful political party, surrendered long- 
established friendships, and sacrificed the pride of 
place and power, by promoting legislation designe 
to satisfy the poor with bread. All remembered the 
lines of Ben Jonson’s epitaph : 


** Death, ere thou shalt slay another, 
Good and great and true as he, 
Time shall throw his dart at thee.” 
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England was not alone in expressions of sorrow 
upon the occasion. ‘I'hree days after the event, 
the French National Assembly ordered a record to 
be entered in the procés verbal, signifying its sense 
of the loss which France and Europe had sustained. 

Another statesman has recently been removed, 
who towered high above most of the public men of 
his time, in ability and disinterestedness—Count 
Cavour—by far the youngest of a trio of distin- 
guished ministers, well known to each other, and 
united in their political views; for he was only a 
child three years old when Lord John Russell 
entered Parliament, and not born when Lord 
Palmerston was holding his second governmental 
office, that of Secretary-at-War. His decease fell 
like a clap of the loudest thunder upon Europe. 
It had a stupifying effect upon the inhabitants of 
Turin, and the Italians in general; and all who 
wish well to the beautiful peninsula, who aspire to 
see her cities again free and flourishing, were sad- 
dened by the event as a heavy affliction, perchance 
a calamity, though we hope and trust otherwise. 

The sun had scarcely got well up in the heavens, 
on the morning of June the 6th, when this remark- 
able man expired; and in the evening, tributes of 
respecti were paid to his memory in both branches 
of our national legislature. With great felicity of 
expression, the premier described the tale of his 
career as “one of the most extraordinary, I may 
say the most romantic, that is recorded in the 
annals of the world. We have seen, under his 
influence and guidance, a people who were supposed 
to have become torpid in the enjoyment of luxury, 
to have been enervated in the pursuits of pleasure, 
and to have had no knowledge or feeling on politics 
except what may have been derived from the tra- 
ditions of their history and the jealousies of rival 
States—we have seen that people, under his guidance 
and at his call, rising from the slumber of ages with 
the power of a giant refreshed, breaking that spell 
by which they had so long been bound, and dis- 
playing on great occasions the courage of heroes, 
the sagacity of statesmen, the wisdom of philo- 
sophers, and obtaining for themselves that unity 
of political existence which for centuries had been 
denied them.” The most remarkable feature in 
the case is, that while Canning and Peel built up 
splendid reputations on the continued labours of 
thirty years, Cavour was an unknown man only 
thirteen years ago, except in a few private circles. 
In a book published so late as 1853, “ Biogra- 
phical Sketches of Celebrated Men,” then alive, 
his name does not occur. 

Count Camillo Benso di Cavour, President of the 
Council of Ministers under the King of Sardinia, 
now King of Italy, was the second son of the late 
Marquis Cavour, and was born at Turin on the 18th 
of August, 1810, the year in which Canning com- 
menced his brilliant career as a statesman. The 
family descends from noble citizens of Chieri, a 
little town at no great distance from the capital 
over the hills, which once had the name of a 
republic. At the time referred to, the peninsula 
was completely in the hands of its great military 
neighbour; and the elder Cavour found it con- 
Venient to offer 


humble service to the foreign 
g 
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arbiters of his country’s fortunes, receiving their 
patronage in return. A French princess, Maria 
Pauline Borghese, sister of Napoleon 1, stood 
sponsor at the baptism of his child, and the Freneli 
Abbé Frézet was his first tutor. After the fall of 
Napoleon, the boy was placed in the household of 
the restored Sardinian monarch as page, but soon 
lost the post, owing to free remarks upon the sense- 
less formalities of a court life. This dismission was 
a relief. “I deem myself,” said he, “a lucky fellow 
in having at last shaken off my mule’s burden.” 
With a view to the army, the youth entered the 
Royal Military Academy, and left it with a rank in 
the Artillery. He then gave himself up to study, 
embracing languages, history, literature, mathe- 
matics, political and financial science, at the same 
time assisting his father in the management and 
cultivation of his estates, by which great wealth 
was realized. 

Finding his independent spirit cramped in a 
country then oppressed by absolute government and 
priestly intolerance, the young Count left home, and 
travelled abroad for the best part of ten years, re- 
siding in Geneva, Paris, and London. He visited 
most parts of the United Kingdom, formed friend- 
ships with our leading men, was often in the gallery 
of the House of Commons, and became an ardent 
admirer of our representative system. Soon after 
his return to Turin, in 1842, Cavour published the 
result of his observations and reflections, parti- 
cularly in relation to Ireland, in the “ Bibliothéque 
Universelle ” of Geneva, wrote an article on Pied- 
montese railways in a French periodical, and became 
a journalist in 1847, when the king, Charles Albert, 
yielding to the pressure from without, relaxed the 
laws relating to the press. In alliance with threc 
aristocratic coadjutors, a daily paper was established, 
“Tl Risorgimento,” very moderate in its tone, which 
soon became a favourite organ with the middle 
classes. It advocated social and industrial reforms, 
repudiated all thought of a republic, and pleaded 
for the union of Italy under a constitutional so- 
vereign. 

Early in the year of revolutions, 1848, when the 
king was compelled to grant a constitution to his 
subjects, Cavour passed from the office of his journal 
to the Lower House of the Sardinian Parliament, 
being returned for the first electoral college of Turin, 
soon to become the foremost man in the popular 
assembly. The scene of his triumphs as a speaker 
is in the Carignan palace, a huge ugly brick-built 
pile, in which Charles Albert resided previous to 
his accession. Many of the chambers are, however, 
very fine, and that of the deputies is a magnificent 
one. The seats rise one above the other from a 
semicircular floor, in the centre of which are placed 
tables for the official short-hand writers; and on 
the extreme verge, with their faces to the house, 
behind a long table, sit the ministers. The press 
has a gallery at its service, placed in a convenien! 
position ; the diplomatic corps and municipal autho- 
rities are also well provided for; and there is 
separate accommodation for ladies and a miscella- 
neous crowd of constituents. 

Cavour’s voice was soon heard under the doined 


| roof of this apartment, not objecting to the disas- 
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trous war with Austria in itself, which had then 
commenced, but pleading for an alliance with one 
or other of the Great Powers, as essential to success 
in the struggle. “ My confidence,” said he, “ is in 
England. It rests on the honourable character of 
the statesmen to whose hands the helm of govern- 
ment is intrusted—on Lord John Russell, the 
Premier—on Lord Palmerston, the Foreign Secre- 
tary. I say it without reserve, at the risk of being 
accused of Anglomania, that Lord John Russell is 
the most liberal minister in Europe.” He repeat- 
edly afterwards referred in his speeches to this 
country in complimentary terms, as at the outbreak 
of the Franco-Sardinian war with Austria. “No 
one attaches greater importance than I to the 
opinions of the statesmen of England. From my 
infancy I have respected that country, and it is per- 
haps from it that I have drawn the greater part of 
the political ideas which have guided me in my 
career. I esteem and respect England, which I 
consider as one of the first Powers in the world, and 
T love her because I think her to be the fortress 
where liberty has found, and may still find, an im- 
pregnable asylum.” 

The folly of proceeding single-handed against 
Austria was speedily illustrated. Charles Albert, 
nick-named by his people King Tentenna, which may 
be rendered King See-saw, or Shilly-shally, from 
always oscillating between two extreme opinions, 
was not deficient in personal courage, and bravely 
put himself at the head of the army. But he was 
totally ignorant of the first elements of military 
science. All that he could do was to sit stiffly on 
his horse, like a stuffed man, in the place where the 
balls flew the thickest, ready to be shot at, occasion- 
ally saying to the soldiers, in a sepulchral tone, 
“Allons, mes enfants!” but incapable of suggesting 
a single useful manceuvre. Hence the fatal field of 
Novara, in 1849, which led to his own abdication, 
the accession of his son, Victor Emmanuel, and left 
the Sardinian kingdom in a condition of weakness 
and humiliation, not to be rectified except under the 
auspices of a man of consummate ability, mighty 
energy, firm determination of purpose, and unweary- 
ing industry. 

Such a man was Cavour, and he gave himself up 
to the work for which he was so signally fitted— 
the regeneration of his country—that country not 
being a section of Italy merely, under the Alps, but 
the Italy on both sides of the Apennines as well, 
to the southern extremity of the peninsula. It was 
in March, 1850, that he laid the foundation of his 
fame as a debater, by a speech in favour of the 
Siccardi Bill, for the abolition of clerical jurisdiction 
—an unjustifiable remnant of feudalism. Under the 
old régime, a simple denunciation from a parish 
priest sufficed to authorize the local commandant to 
send to prison for an indefinite period any honest 
citizen; and in the exercise of this monstrous right, 
the priests had shown themselves true successors 
of the clerical instigators of the Vaudois persecution, 
which inspired Milton’s noble sonnet :— 


 Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie buried on the Alpine mountains cold, 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese, who rolled 
Mothers with infants down the rocks.”” 





In the following July, the speech was delivered upon 
a financial project, which won for Cavour a place in 
the cabinet of M. d’Azeglio, whom he succeeded in 
1852 as prime minister, holding that office, with 
brief intermissions, to the day of his death. 

Upon taking office, Cavour soon looked beyond 
the limited sphere of his first post, that of Minister 
of Commerce and Agriculture, and turned his atten- 
tion to the most important home and foreign con- 
cerns, at the same time stirring up his colleagues 
to needful reforms in their respective departments. 
In a very brief space of time he did the work of a 
giant, and accomplished marvels; inaugurated a 
free trade policy, promoted education, carried the 
appropriation of monastic property to state pur- 
poses, developed the material resources of tlic 
country by encouraging railways, improved the 
postal communication, restored the finances, re- 
organized the army, aud strengthened the national 
fortifications. It has been popularly said, since his 
lamented decease, “ Cavour did the work of ten, of 
a hundred, or of a thousand men; we must get 
tens, hundreds, thousands, so to pull together as 
to do the work of that one man.” This is meeting 
his loss in the right spirit. The man who could 
assure his doctor that “he could not afford time 
for two meals in the day,” requires, indeed, many 
men to fill his place; and in the inscrutable dis- 
pensations of Providence the Colossus may have 
been removed in order to plant more deeply, and 
spread more widely among the, Italian people, a 
nobler patriotism than many have yet felt them- 
selves called to exemplify. “I was talking to a 
deputy yesterday,” reports a visitor to Turin, “and 
I remarked to him how, since Cavour’s death, thoy 
seemed to pay more attention to their business, and 
showed more inclination to work. ‘It is not at all 
strange,’ replied he, ‘for so long as Cavour lived 
we did not care. We said, Oh, there’s Cavour; 
things must go right. But now that we have lost 
him, we feel the weight of our mission and the 
responsibility of our position.’ ” 

On being appointed premier, the minister came 
into more frequent and intimate association with 
the king; and to the influence of his master-mind 
the latter owes it chiefly that, instead of being a 
listless saunterer in his capital, or a random 
sportsman on the mountains, he became the cham- 
pion of Italy against the absolutism which op- 
pressed it, supported by the bayonets of the fo- 
reigner and the sanction of the Vatican. Cavour’s 
internal reforms were speedily apprehended by far- 
sighted men to be but means to an ulterior object 
—that of constructing a noble realm out of frag- 
mentary States, and placing it under the constitu- 
tional rule of his own sovereign. This was the 
end and aim of his political life, always kept in 
view, always steadily pursued, though sometimes 
by questionable measures ; and for it he was willing 
to sacrifice his sympathies, and even appear occa- 
sionally forgetful of his renown. For this purpose 


he joined the Sardinian with the British and French 
forces in the Crimea, acquired by that step a right 
for his country to appear with the great Powers at 
the council table in Paris, allied her again with 
France against Austria, and undoubtedly aided, 28 
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D- of the crown, in 1852, Victor Emmanuel was reign- | considerable fortune at his absolute disposal, for 
8 ng over but four millions of people, and nine years | the benefit of public education. Even the clerical 
r- afterwards the minister had increased them six- | journals did justice to him in this respect, fiercely 
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le m the year 1855, in attendance upon the king, and | in Liguria was suffering from hunger. We privately 
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es aud ability. He was then forty-five years of age, | thousand francs to the sisters of that convent.” 
1g of rather full habit, middle height, florid complexion, | Never having married, he left the bulk of his 
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se “ut the moustache which almost universally marks | fifty thousand lire to the city of Turin for an 
ch the foreigner. He always wore spectacles, which, | infant school. ‘The common people had unbounded 
ht ‘a great extent, concealed the eyes, and much of | faith in his resources. They fully believed that, 
at ‘te expression of the face. Often have those | even in the event of the court removing to Rome, 
th “pressions figured ludicrously in the “ Fischietto,” | their good papa Camillo would find some means to 
as «“Turinese Punch.” He was immensely rich<~ | prevent injury to trade at Turin by the transition. 
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Death trod quickly upon the heels of discase in 
the case of Cavour, and cut him off in the maturity 
of his years, and the splendid plenitude of his 
power. It is melancholy to reflect that the fatal 
issue was accelerated, if not mainly caused, humanly 
speaking, by unskilful surgery. The day before he 
drew his last breath was cold and gloomy, with 
heavy rain—fit day to herald a sore public affliction. 
The next morning, when all was over, the sky was 
spotless, richly blue, and the snow-white peaks of 
the Alps glittered in the sunbeams—fit day to cheer 
the hearts of a sorrowing population with hopeful- 
ness while experiencing a keen sense of loss. Nature 
shed tears on the day of the funeral, but before the 
procession reached the parish church of Maria degli 
Angeli, the sun peeped out between the clouds, and 
a rainbow compassed the sky of the stricken city. 
It is not given to mortals to know when it is best 
for them to die; but we are tempted to say of the 
Sardinian minister, felicem opportunitate mortis. 
He did not live to see the great end at which he 
aimed fully accomplished—Venetia free from the 
tramp of foreign soldiery, Rome the metropolis of 
Italy, and the Pope a simple householder, paying 
his shop bills out of the contents of his own pocket. 
But before he departed, he saw everything prepared 
for the crowning triumph; and when the Italian 
Parliament holds its sittings in the Capitol, there 
will soon be in its neighbourhood the statue of 
Count Camillo Cavour, one of the greatest of the 
Italians. 


MY RECOLLECTIONS OF THE SOMERS 
ISLANDS. 

CHAPTER ViI.—IN THE BAY OF FUNDY. 
A. cousin of mine was aide-de-camp to the Governor 
of Nova Scotia, who dwelt in Halifax, and as this 
same cousin had on divers occasions sent me an 
invitation to pay him a visit, I determined to do 
so. Accordingly, one beautiful morning in Septem- 
ber, I embarked on board the homeward-bound 
packet for Halifax. A word about these said boats, 
which carried his Majesty’s West Indian mails in 
the year 1831. ‘They were the old ten-gun brigs, 
popularly known in those days under the name of 
“coffins,” which sowbriquet scarcely requires an ex- 
planation. They were high out of the water, narrow 
in the beam, and fearfully overmasted; consequently 
they were extremely “crank,” that is, dangerous 
boats, were condemned as men-of-war, and turned 
into packets. 

In looking back into history, even for so short a 
time as thirty years, one is perfectly astounded at 
the stupidity of the clever, the folly of the wise, 
and the recklessness of the prudent men of those 
days. I say “clever, wise, and prudent men,” 
because I take it for granted that “the Lords of 
the Admiralty,” and indeed all “ Heads of Depart- 
ments,” are chosen and appointed to their posts of 
importance and trust on account of their superior 
wisdom and prudence. I dismiss at once, as an 
insult to the minister of that day, the idea that 
social position, or parliamentary influence, could in 
any way have swayed him in the selection of com- 
petent men to preside over interests of such magni- 
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tude as the packet service of Great Britain. And 
yet these ten-gun brigs, condemned as unsafe boats 
When I say “turned 
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were turned into packets. 
into packets,” I mean that they were simply hande 
over to the packet service in statu quo. No altera. 
tions were made to insure greater safety; tlicir 
masts and yards remained the same—the spread of 
canvas consequently the same. ‘The only differenc 
was, that they did not carry above a tithe of the 
complement m for which they did as men-of-war, 
and in their new capacity of mail-boats they were 
obliged to “carry on” through the night, weather 
permitting; whereas men-of-war, as a rule, in- 
variably “ shorten sail” at night. 

The natural consequence of being so light-handed, 
heavy-masted, and pressed for time, was, that one 
after the other these marine coffins were blown over, 
and went to the bottom with all hands. The squalls, 
“ white” or otherwise, give very little warning in the 
latitudes where those unfortunate packets cruised; 
it was truly “a word and a blow” there: what on 
hundred men might have accomplished, ten could 
not—viz. shorten sail quick enough; so over she 
went. Asa rider to the above observations, I wil! 
simply add that, during the four years I was in 
the West Indies, the average loss was, to the best 
of my recollection, a packet a-year upon that and 
the North American station. 

Not a doubt or a fear entered my youthful and 
simple mind as we glided out of St. George's 
Harbour, rounded St. David’s Head, and stood 
away to “the nor’ard and west’ard,” as the man ai 
the wheel vouchsafed to inform me, who, being the 
one only person on board to whom I had no business 
to speak, was the first I addressed. ‘The captain, 
whom we will call Charley Steeple, was open-hearted. 
kind, liberal to a fault, and as entertaining and 
pleasant a companion as I ever met; well-known 
and universally popular, there never was a maz 
more deservedly regretted than poor Charley 
Steeple, when he went down, with all hands, (the 
very next passage out,) in that self-same boat. 

A couple of days of “favouring gales” brought 
us out of our warm climate and into our pea-jackets: 
also very handy to the Bay of Fundy, where Charley 
Steeple had told us we should probably “catch it- 
Few ships ever crossed that blustering bay at tha! 
time of year without tasting the delights of a nor’ 
wester. But, before entering the dreaded bay, a 
incident occurred, which, as I was the hero, ant 
moreover came off with flying colours, I am naturall) 
anxious to tell. 

Dinner was over, and we were all assembled © 
deck to smoke our cigars and have “a quarter-dec: 
yarn,” when the captain said, logking up at the sal: 
to see if they drew well: “We shall have to ¢" 
about soon; now, which of you gentlemen coll 
do the trick? it is easy enough.” 

“ Easy enough, when you know how to do it, ® 
most things are, I guess,” said an American, 0! 
of the passengers, to whom, without any assignabl! 
cause, I had taken a great dislike. I walle 
modestly to see if any one would declare hims: 
competent for the task, but no one venturing to @) 
so, I said in rather a hesitating voice, “JT think 





could put a ship about, Captain.” 
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“You!” cried the American, before the captain 
had time to answer, “what can a sojer officer 
know about a ship, I should like to know, J should?” 

“Well,” said the captain, “she has plenty of 
‘way,’ the wind’s light, and there’s no sea on; so 
no harm can come of it, if she does miss stays.” 

Iic then told the mate to send “the hands 
alt.” When they had assembled, he thus addressed 
them: “ Now, my lads, this gentleman (pointing to 
me) is going to try his hand at putting the brig about 
(an unmistakeable grin appeared on the rough faces 
of the crew); you will obey his orders as you would 
mine; do exactly as he tells you, but no more; do 
you understand P” 

“ Ay, ay, sir, we'll do as he bids us,” was the 
universal response, and away they went below again, 
chuckling with delight at the thoughts of the an- 
ticipated fun in seeing “the sojer officer” break 
down, as, it was clear enough, they had all settled 
in their own minds I should. The order to the 
sailors that they were to do as I told them, and 
“no more,” Was a suggestion of the astute Yankee’s ; 
“for,” as he sagaciously observed, “the men know 
how to put the ship about pretty considerable well, 
I expect; and if this ’coon (meaning me) takes up 
the trumpet, and bellers out, ‘All, main-hawl,’ or 
some such univarsal trash, as is likely he will, 
them everlastin’ critters (meaning the sailors) will 
do right from instinct, and I shall lose my dollars, 
] shall.” 

“ A long-headed fellow, that Yankee,” said the 
captain to me; “but he’s right: the men would have 
the ship round, in spite of all you said to prevent 
them, once the helm’s down; nothing a sailor hates 
so much as a ship ‘ missing stays.’” So they were 
warned, as I have said. The challenge was that 
I, unassisted by a word or act from any one, 
could not put the brig about. If she “missed 
stays,” I lost; if she came round, no matter how 
slowly or how unseamanlike the performance, I 
won, The captain handed me the trumpet, which, 
however, I did not use, as my lungs were good, 
and the brig small. 

I stood alone, just in front of the man at the 
wheel. The captain, the Yankee, and the two 
other passengers drew off to the side. It was a 
hervous moment; for, although I felt certain that I 
knew the chief words of command, there were seve- 
ral auxiliary commands which I did not so clearly 
temember, and therefore dare not give, for fear 
they should be out of place, and do harm instead 
of good; I must therefore trust to the brig’s an- 
swering her helm well, for the men, after the cap- 
tain’s order, would not, I knew, touch a rope or a 
sheet except at word of command. 

I stood a moment to gather courage; there was 
adead silence throughout the ship, and the hatch- 
ways were crowded with grinning faces: very re- 
assuring all this. 

“All hands about ship!” I roared out. Up 
tumbled the crew; not a word was spoken, but they 
were evidently convulsed with laughter. 

. “Ready about!” was the next word of command. 
Every man went to his station. 

_“Helm’s a lee! ase off the fore sheet!” 
Down went the helm, and away went the shect. 
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“ Rise tacks and sheets!” I was getting confi- 
dence now, especially as all symptoms of derision 
had vanished. 

“Mainsail hawl!” Away went the men—“ tramp 
—tramp—tramp”—and round slowly, but surely, 
swung the main-yard. 

Now was the ticklish time. If I gave the next 
word of command too soon or too late, she would 
miss stays to a certainty. I waited for, I suppose, 
a minute, though it seemed a dozen to me; and 
then came the last order, of “ All haw—aw—awl!” 
Round came the fore-yard. 

“Meet her!” I said to the man at the wheel. 
He put the helm up. “Steady—ey—ey! Keep 
her full—keep her a rap full, my man !” 

I was astonished at my own assurance, but I saw 
I was safe. The sails filled, the brig heeled over 
to the breeze, and she gathered way upon the other 
tack. 

“Now, Captain, I give her over to you; she is 
fairly ‘ about ;’ but the sails don’t set as they ought, 
and I can’t make them,” I said. 

The captain shook hands with me _ heartily. 
“You've done the trick handsomely,” he said; 
“and, to say truth, it’s more than I thought you 
vould.” 

He then set things to rights; hawled taut 
weather braces, eased off sheets, and, in short, 
“made things ship-shape,” as he said, which I had 
had sufficient prudence not to attempt. The Yankee 
looked yellower than ever ; but he consoled himself 
as well as he could for his defeat. 

The morning of the second day after my trium- 
phant nautical display was clear, bright, and cold. 
We were well in the Bay of Fundy, and the captain 
predicted “a gale of wind before night.” I confess 
I could see no signs of it. It was blowing fresh 
then from the nor’west, but a good way from a 
gale, and, as I have said, the sky was bright and 
clear. For all that, Charley Steeple was right; by 
twelve o’clock, the wind had got up considerably, 
and before sun-down it was blowing a gale, and a 
stiffish one too. By eight o’clock the gale had in- 
creased most disagreeably, making it impossible for 
us land-lubbers to walk the deck. Luckily the 
wind was fair; and so, with reefed courses, and a 
close reefed main-topsail, we managed to stagger 
along towards our destination. 

As the night wore on, the storm waxed louder 
and louder, accompanied now by thunder and 
lightning. The Yankee, frightened by the crash- 
ing roar of the former and the incessant flashing 
of the latter, had crept to bed. The captain was 
of course on deck; and as sleep was out of the 
question, we three passengers sat down, and in our 
madness laughed and sipped our grog and joked as 
unconcernedly as though we were safe in a barrack- 
room, instead of tossing in a tempest with only a 
few planks between us and eternity, into which the 
raging elements above and around might at any 
moment have hurled us. But God was merciful 
and spared us, for which I trust I am now thank- 
ful, though at the time I thought little of it. 

In the midst of the fury overhead and the fun 
below, a figure in white suddenly stood by our 
side; it startled me at first, for I did not recognise 
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it. Another look convinced me that it was the 
Yankee, pale and trembling; with fear marked 
upon every feature of his countenance, he clasped 
his hands, and in a shaking, pitiable voice, cried 
out: “Oh! what shall I do; what shall I do? 
We shall all be drowned. Oh! dear me; oh! 
dear me.” 

I have not defended—and I am ashamed now 
of—our thoughtlessness; but this man’s abject 
terror was contemptible, and I think he deserved 
the jeers and laughter with which we pelted him. 
At length he retired to his berth, still wringing his 
hands, and moaning out, “Oh! dear; oh! dear.” 
After this, we actually in our madness were begin- 
ning to play at cards, when all of a sudden a vivid 
flash of lightning darted into the cabin, striking 
apparently the very table round which we were 
sitting. Such a crash followed, that I fully be- 
lieved a thunderbolt had fallen amongst us and 
split the table to atoms; at the same instant a clap 
of thunder burst over our heads with the most 
awful violence. I started to my feet, blinded by 
the lightning. I felt that I was safe—who was 
killed? For several seconds I could see nothing ; 
then the figures of my two companions, standing 
up horror-struck and looking at me, were apparent. 
We had all thought the same; each had feared 
that the other was killed, for no one spoke and no 
one could see; but we were all safe, and, what was 
more extraordinary, the table was untouched. 
Surely something had been struck; that crash 
could not have been all imagination. I thought I 
heard a commotion above, the shuffling and stamp- 
ing of feet, and I hurried upon deck. The rain 
was pouring down in torrents, and the night was 
as dark as pitch, but I saw a group of sailors near 
the main-mast, and I hastened forward. The 
captain met me: “No one hurt in the cabin, I 
hope?” he said, hastily. 

“No one; but what’s the matter here 

“The brig was struck by that last flash,” he 
replied; “four men have been knocked down, and 
one, the mate, is badly hurt, I am afraid. They 
are carrying him below now; I wish you would 
go and see after him: it is impossible for me to 
leave the deck at present.” I was turning to obey, 
when a white figure rushed up the companion, and 
flew along the deck, crying out, “Oh, dear me! 
oh, dear me! Save me; save me!” The cap- 
tain was taken quite aback at first, and stared 
wildly at the fellow. “It’s that Yankee,” I said. 
Upon which the captain rushed up to him, and un- 
ceremoniously bundled him down the companion 
again, reproaching him bitterly for being such a 
coward and exposing himself so before the men. 
Charley Steeple was very angry; I had never seen 
him angry before. “I wouldn’t for five pounds,” 
he said, “any of the crew had seen him; but they 
have so much on their hands at present that I 
don’t think they did. Sailors, you know, are very 
superstitious, and, ten to one, if they had seen that 
blockhead they would have taken him for a ghost, 
especially as the mate has been just struck by 
lightning, and very likely may be dead at this 
minute. But I must attend to my work; be good 
enough to go and see after poor Hunt; and, 
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I say, keep that white-livered Yankee below; tic 
him in his berth, if he won’t lie still.” 

“ All right, Captain; I'll attend to both the mate 
and monkey,” I said, as I disappeared down the 
companion. 

Hunt, the mate, was only in a swoon, and he 
was soon all right again; but it had been “ touch- 
and-go” with him. Some of the metal buttons on 
the front of his pea-jacket were torn off, and others 
were defaced and half melted by the electric fluid ; 
none of the other men who were struck were 
seriously injured. 

That awful crash in the heavens was evidently 
the culminating point of the furious elements. 
The storm passed away, and the stars came out 
once more in the clear sky; but the nor’wester still 
whistled amidst the shrouds, and the brig still 
laboured through the heavy seas, which broke over 
her bows, sending the spray into the tops, and 
washing the deck from the fore-bitts to the 
taffrail. 

Just as I was about to turn in, the captain 
hailed me. 

“What now ?” I cried, as I poked my head up 
the companion. He pointed aloft; I looked up, 
and there, at both masts’ heads, fore and main, I 
saw a blue flame burning steadily. ‘“ What is that, 
Captain ?” I asked. 

“That is more than I can tell you; an electric 
fluid, I suppose; but what brings it there I can’t 
say. I have seen the same appearance once, and 
only once, before, and have never yet heard it 
satisfactorily accounted for.” 

“Perhaps that light is playing on the lightning 
conductors ?” I suggested. 

“There are none on board; if there were, those 
men would not have been knocked down.” 

“Tt must be an electric light,” I observed. 

“Most probably; but why it has settled upon 
those bits of wood, after the thunder and lightning 
has all passed by, has puzzled more scientific pates 
than yours or mine; but you had better turn in 
and get a wink of sleep; you look cold; and, I say, 
take a toothful of eaz-de-vie to keep this nor’-wester 
out of your throat. Good night.” 

“Good night, Captain,” I said, as I retreated 
below, where I followed his advice in both par- 
ticulars, and slept like a top in spite of the pitching 
and rolling of the vessel. I dreamt that I was 
“swinging” at home, and my brother Charles 
would swing me so hard, that I thought I should 
fall off every moment; I called out to him, “ Stop! 
stop! I shall be off! you will throw me out; stop, 
I say.” But to no purpose; on he went, swinging 
me harder and harder, till at last I turned com- 
pletely head over heels, and, as I shouted out in 
dire wrath, “I told you so!” I came with a great 
bang against—not the elm tree opposite, as I had 
expected—but the opposite side of the cabin. I 
had been pitched clean out of my berth; and there 
I sat bewildered and bruised, rubbing up my ideas 
and my elbow with a rueful and confused counte- 
nance. It was broad daylight, so I picked myself 
up, dressed as quickly as the rolling of the ship 
would allow me, and went on deck. Holding on 
hy the capstan, which I managed to reach by 4 
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successful plunge, without tumbling on my head, I 
looked around. It was a strange scene. Not a 
man upon deck but was holding on by something 
or another; no one could keep his legs without 
assistance, no one attempted it; coils of rope, 
marling-spikes, swabs, etc. etc. surged backwards 
and forwards from port to starboard and from 
starboard to port, with the motion of the vessel. 
The sails flapped idly against the masts; there 
was not a breath of wind, but we were rolling 
fearfully, far more than during the utmost fury of 
the storm the previous night. The reason why, 
was to me, though only a landlubber, sufficiently 
apparent. The wind had gone down, but the sea 
had not; and as, without wind, we could neither 
gather way on the ship nor steady her, she was at 
the mercy of the troubled waters. 

“T don’t half like this,” said the captain; “she 
dips her yard-arms in the water, and that’s beyond 
ajoke. Some say that no ship can wet her yard- 
arms without capsizing, but this one does, and no 
mistake; look there!” 

Sure enough there was no mistake; the brig’s 
yards were squared, and I saw her plainly dip her 
mainyard in two successive rolls, port and starboard. 
“Is there any danger ?” I asked. 

“There is great danger of her rolling her masts 
overboard, if we don’t get a breeze soon,” replied 
the captain. He looked anxious; I thought at the 
time that he anticipated the possibility of worse 
danger than what he’mentioned; and he told me 
afterwards that he had. “We might have been 
capsized at any moment, the brig is so ‘crank’ and 
such a bad seaboat,” he told me, as we sailed into 
Halifax Harbour the following afternoon. 


BIRDS, CATS, AND RATS. 

BY W. KIDD, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ NATURAL HISTORY OF SONG BIRDS.” 
Few readers of “The Leisure Hour” but will 
smile, when they see so curious a collection of un- 
likely animals as birds, cats, and rats classified 
under one head. But as I promised, in a previous 
paper, to give an account of a sad catastrophe that 
once befel my collection of birds, the opportunity 
will be taken for warning against similar dangers. 

I am no advocate for calling anything “ ugly” 
that God has made. Examined carefully, every 
living thing is marvellously beautiful from some 
point of view. Thus, even rats (vermin) have 
oftentimes excited my admiration, and I have fre- 
quently watched their movements with intense 
interest. Ay, and at a future time I shall en- 
deavour to say something good of them. At the 
present moment, however, I have to look on the 
dark side of their character. The same with the 
cat—a remarkable creature, of the true Jesuitical 
stamp. I know her character thoroughly. 

Believing that my voluminous writings on the 
varied attractions of the feathered tribes, song birds 
in particular, have helped to introduce these favour- 
ites in many quarters, (aviaries are now to be found 
in all parts of town and country,) I wish to protect 
the interests of my little protégés, by pointing out 
their natural enemies. 
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Wherever birds are, in large number, there will 
assuredly be gathered together cats, mice, and rats. 
The first of these are not only troublesome—fright- 
ening the birds by day and night—but they often bolt 
through the glass windows, and make a savoury meal 
in the aviary, themselves unseen. They then retire 
through the opening they have made, noiselessly ; 
and I once lost, through one of these said “ open- 
ings,” a number of songsters worth three guineas a 
piece. Retributive justice afterwards, however, 
overtook most of the offenders, both cats and rats. 

In repeating my sad tale, very much in the same 
words in which at the time I made known my 
terrible loss, I leave my readers to conceive, if they 
can, my feelings of sorrow on the woful termination 
of so brilliant and auspicious a beginning of bird- 
keeping. 

For more than a quarter of a century I have 
been an amateur or “fancier” of song birds. I 
built, at starting, a large commodious aviary, and 
fitted it up in a style worthy of its inhabitants—the 
agrémens of well-polished looking and toilet-glasses, 
everlasting fountains, and leafy foliage, not being 
wanting to render their house an “ ornithological 
palace.” I am ashamed to say what it cost me. 
My collection has been noted as one of the most 
select of its kind extant; comprising nightingales 
and other foreign song birds, and including speci- 
mens of nearly every chorister of the English woods 
and forests. 

The extreme number of birds my aviary has 
contained at one and the same time, has been 366; 
it having been a weak point with me to boast of 
“having more birds in my possession than there 
were days in a year.” Alas! I cannot say so now! 

Built on a most picturesque spot, and arched 
over by a number of lofty fir-trees growing imme- 
diately in its rear (in Ravenscourt Park)—Nature 
and Art vied with each other to render the per- 
sonnel of my aviary unexceptionably beautiful. All 
went well for a time, until after the heavy rains 
of autumn (1849), when an army of rats quitted 
their usual haunts and unceremoniously “ billeted”’ 
themselves upon me. These murderers first made 
their appearance at night, through holes eaten in 
various parts of the floor; and every morning I as 
carefully nailed over the said holes flattened pieces 
of zinc. This, for a night or two, kept the ma- 
rauders at bay. However, they very soon reap- 
peared, until at last my flooring was almost com- 
pletely “tesselated” with zinc. Not imagining for 
some time that they came to prey upon the birds, 
I placed in their runs “ Harrison’s Pills,” etc. 
All these, however, remained untouched; and the 
frightful diminution of my feathered friends, now 
apparent day by day, soon convinced me of the 
awful extent of my misfortune. 

The climax was soon reached. On opening the 
aviary door one morning, a scene of devastation 
presented itself which I will not, indeed cannot, 
attempt to describe. Suffice it to say, my eye fell 
instinctively on a large hole in the centre of the 
floor, which had been gnawed through an im- 
mensely thick protective piece of wood; and on 
counting the number of inmates, I found them— 
To remove these, and in a fit of 
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desperation to convert their late habitation into a 
green-house, was the work of a short half-hour. 

The cunning of these rats had been immense. 
They must have carried on their operations of 
gnawing, while mounted one on the back of another 
(a system of theirs I have before now heard of); for 
the flooring was laid on wooden sleepers, and the dis- 
tance from the ground below to the flooring above 
was at least eight inches. To exterminate these mon- 
sters was my full determination; the more espe- 
cially as I had in the immediate vicinity of the 
aviary nearly 100 head of poultry, many of them the 
choicest gold-spangled bantam breed of the late Sir 
John Sebright, and the finest specimens of the gold- 
spangled Hamburgh. I was told by a knowing 
neighbour, by way of comfort, that I might fully 
expect some morning to find the entrails of one or 
all of these torn out by the rats—a pleasant pros- 

ect ! 

; When I published (in the “ Gardeners’ Chro- 
nicle’”) the irreparable loss I had sustained, I felt 
sure that many would sympathize with me, and 
assist me to the utmost of their ability in placing the 
enemy hors de combat. Nor did I reckon without my 
host. From all parts of the United Kingdom I re- 
ceived letters of condolence, many of them convey- 
ing hints invaluable for my guidance in carrying 
on the war of extermination with certainty and 
despatch, and emphatically requesting that the 
“result” of my proceedings might be made pub- 
licly known. For the benefit of all who may here- 
after fall victims to the rapacity of rats, I will now, 
as briefly as may be, lay before them my tactics, 
and explain how I finally gained a decisive victory. 

Instead of commencing hostilities at once, on dis- 
covering the extent of the ravages committed, I 
gave encouragement to the enemy, by throwing in 
his way divers articles of food, such as dripping, 
lard, meat, bones, fish, and other dainties. This 
gave him confidence, and threw him off his guard; 
so that he revelled unsuspiciously among all the 
good things of this life, while I was secretly plot- 
ting his destruction. I took care, meantime, to 
secure all the hen-houses, and shut the inmates up 
every night, to protect them from their blood-thirsty 
foe. The great field-day at length arrived. I de- 
voted it entirely to strategy. 

I completed all my arrangements before the hour 
of dusk, impatiently waiting for the rising sun of 
the morrow. Poison was my weapon; fresh her- 
rings and sprats were my aides-de-camp. The 
poison was common carbonate of barytes, ground to 
an impalpable powder. An incision was first made 
in the backs of the herrings, and the carbonate of 
barytes well rubbed in. ‘The parts were then, as 
artistically as possible, reunited. The sprats being 
smaller than the herrings, and more plastic, were 
pierced through their sides with a sharp piece of 
deal wood. Had a knife, a fork, or the human hand 
touched them, all would have been vain! The 
barytes was then “drilled in,” and other sprats, 
not poisoned, were placed above and below them, so 
that suspicion was disarmed. It should be borne 
in mind that the barytes is without taste and with- 
out smell; hence its great value. 

When the preparations were all completed, I sta- 
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tioned my trusty messengers in every part of the 
garden and shrubberies—some under trees, some in 
flower-pots, some hidden by a brick, others partly 
imbedded in the garden walks. They “did their 
bidding ” right well. On coming down-stairs the 
morning following, I found the enemy had fallen 
into the snare. There was a serious diminution of 
the provisions furnished for their repast. I had 
won the day. In two days and two nights I effec. 
tually routed the whole army. I was left master 
of the field. 

If it be urged by some, as perhaps it will be, that 
I was cruel, consider the aggravation—an unpro- 
voked and brutal attack upon a large affectionate 
family of sleeping innocents, who were ruthlessly 
snatched from their beds at midnight, torn limb 
from limb, and their agonized bodies crunched—ay, 
crunched is the word—between the fangs of mur- 
derous assassins. 

Let me add, that all aviaries should have their 
basement on shingle, or small gravel stones. Rats 
would then find themselves “out of court.” I 
learnt this lesson—too late ! 


A FEW DAYS IN HOLLAND. 
THIRD PAPER. 


THERE are four services on the sabbath in the 
church at Haarlem, but the first, at a very early 
hour, was over before we sallied forth. Before ten 
o’clock the streets gave ample proof that the com- 
mand, “ Forsake not the assembling of yourselves 
together,” was not forgotten; for fathers and mothers 
with their little ones, always tidily and often hand- 
somely dressed, were flocking to the house of God. 
We were present at the three remaining services, 
and found that that from ten to twelve was the 
most largely attended. ; 

The interior of the church is very large, and is 
almost entirely devoid of decoration. It contains 
a magnificent organ, which, until comparatively 
lately, was the largest in the world. The power 
and tone of this instrument pleased us much, and 
we thought that the painting and decoration of the 
front of it was singularly chaste. But it is so 
generally known, that any more minute description 
is not needed. 

We were very much surprised to find, on entering, 
that a large proportion of the males were covered. 
All took off their hats in singing and when the 
minister prayed, but many retained them during 
the reading of the word and the sermon—perhaps 
drawing a distinction between what was addressed 
to themselves and to the Supreme Being; but in all 
other points their demeanour would have satisfied 
the most reverential. Another thing that struck 
us as rather odd was the mode of communication 
between the pulpit and the organ loft. The latter 


is, we presume, too far off to allow the organist to 
hear what is going on below, and as soon as the 
minister begins to give out the hymn, an official— 
we believe the “ precentor’—pulls a handle which 
rings a bell behind the organ; and then another 
bell is heard far up in the roof, which last we ima- 
gine to be the organist’s signal to the bellows- 
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A FEW DAYS IN HOLLAND. 


blowers above. The lower bell is rung again when 
the last verse is commenced, and when it is con- 
cuded. Then the ponderous organ sends its 
mighty peals reverberating to the extreme end of 
the cathedral, while the voices of a large congre- 
gation, apparently universally j joining in the song 
of praise, roll along the aisles in solemn grandeur. 

1 say solemn grandeur, for the Dutch psalmody 
seems rather dreary. They sang in unison, heavily 
and strongly, with little or no animation. We 
noticed one thing which we wished was more uni- 
versal ab home: they all seemed desirous to swell 
the song; it was emphatically the “ people’s service 
ofsong.” The Dutch are a sedate phlegmatic people; 
and if we, with our warmer temperament, threw an 
energy into this part of our service, at all corres- 
pondent to that which the Dutchman brings to his 
church, the courts of our Lord below would resound 
vith a more melodious, earnest, and heartfelt song. 
‘(he preacher impressed us deeply with the convic- 
tion that he was thoroughly in earnest in his work, 
although we did not understand a word he said. 
Three times during the continuance of the service 
lid the officials come round to make collections, 
(which we were told were for the poor,) passing 
lown the rows a black velvet bag, fastened to the 
end of a long stick, into which the congregation 
dropped their free-will offerings. 

In the afternoon and evening, multitudes were 
flocking to the park and other rural walks, and 
many of the shops were open throughout the day, 
though perhaps not more than would have been 
found in an English city of the same size. There 
isno question that a considerable part of the popu- 
lation of Haarlem consider their own amusement 
to be a legitimate part of the engagements of the 
sabbath. 

All our previous journeys had been by railway, 
and we wished to have at least one specimen of the 
“trekschuyten,” the Dutch passenger canal boats. 
So on Monday, after an excursion -of some three 
miles to the sea shore, to visit the sand hills, which 
the Dutchmen call “ dunes,” we went from Haarlem 
‘to Amsterdam in one. They are long, and rather 
narrow. A raised roof is flung over part of the 
boat, and the best of the two cabins thereby made 
is very comfortable. A horse draws the boat along, 
at about five miles an hour, and the motion is so 
easy, and there is such an utter absence of vibration, 
that it is most enjoyable. Amsterdam quite ful- 
filled the account we had heard of it; and as a 
somewhat lengthened description has already ap- 
peared in “ The Leisure Hour,” I will only say that 

vé there found much shipping in the docks, many 
ine shops and narrow lances, much commercial 
ustle, and an overwhelming stench from the canals. 
The palace, an enormous building, the foundation of 

which rests upon 13,695 wooden piles driven into 

‘he bog, on which a great part of Amsterdam is 
built, is backed by water as foul and stinking as 
that of any London sewer. 

On T uesday we returned to Rotterdam, passing 
hrough Utrecht, famed for its learning and velvets, 
and Gouda, famed for its cheeses. We found it 
ie the week of the great Fair of Rotterdam; and 
this fair I scarcely know h 1ow to describe. The first 
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thing to be said about it is, that it is not like an 
English fair. It is true that there are plentiful 
supplie s of gingerbread, sweetmeats, and turn- 
abouts and swings for the children. There are 
penny theatres and exhibitions of that sort, circuses, 
cafés, and cheap concerts for the older people; and 
between the two classes, old and young, there is of 
course much noisy fun, and much that can never 
commend itself to a thoughtful mind. There is 
also of course a fearful amount of smoke, for tobacco 
is but 8d. a pound, and it is an odd thing to see a 
Dutchman without his cigar. There is alsoa large 
consumption of “ gin and. bitters ;” but we only saw 
one drunken man during our week in Holland. 
This fair lasts a week, and the concluding day, 
Saturday, is the great time of feasting, fun, and 
frolic. In the evening of that day all the servant 
girls in Rotterdam have a right to go out, which 
they almost invariably claim, and they seldom re- 
turn until five or six on Sunday morning. The 
night is spent in drinking, dancing, and other 
amusements, and we are told that the scenes then 
witnessed are a disgrace to the country. There is 
every reason for thankfulness that in our own 
country such scenes of riot and revelry are being 
rapidly abolished. 

But the business part of the fair is exceedingly 
novel and interesting. I readily recall to my me- 
mory the long avenue of booths, roofed and covered 
with waterproof canvas; the stalls underneath, 
loaded with commodities of every description, use- 
ful and ornamental, from piles of gingerbread, 
sweetmeats and toys, up to large and expensive 
telescopes and microscopes, the produce of almost 
every European country, and vended by men and 
women of many a different nation. In these booths 
were many representatives of France, Germany, 
Italy, and Switzerland, in the dresses of their re- 
spective countries, and each talking his own lan- 
guage, though none seemed to have any difficulty 
in conducting their business transactions. Swit- 
zerland furnishes an ample supply of kid gloves, 
and specimens, as beautiful as numerous, of carving 
in wood and ivory—articles both of utility and or- 
nament. The toys were of almost fabulous number 
and variety. Jewellery was plentiful, though of 
far inferior workmanship to the English; and the 
stalls and costumes of the Milanese and Tyrolese 
had much of interest in them. But we saw few 
articles to surpass the Swiss carvings in elegance 
and beauty. 

One or two days more concluded our sojourn in 
Holland, and we left it, much gratified with the 
place and the people. Having had no commercial 
transactions with them, we cannot inform the 
reader as to our opinion of the truth of Can- 
ning’s despatch to the English ambassador at the 
Hague :— 

“Tn matters of commerce, the fault of the Dutch 
Is giving too little and asking too much ;” 
but, in the ordinary intercourse of travellers, we 
found no particular attempt to be anything but 
civil, obliging, and honest. 

There are many things in their customs which 

do not appear to us commendable. For instance, 





| the large concourse every evening at the cafés, cf 
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males of all ages, from the mere boy to the grey- 
headed old man, is surely not a sign of a sound and 
healthy social economy. The evening is spent in 
smoking, drinking, and listening to singing; and 
although moderation may be the rule as to spirits 
(it certainly is not as to tobacco), I venture to think 
that the lad ought to be at home with his mother 
and sisters—the husband with his wife and children. 
Am I very much beside the mark, my fair readers, 
in saying that when a husband systematically ab- 
sents himself from his fireside, and never spends 
an evening in reading to his wife or in playing with 
his little ones, much of the comfort and joy of home 
is lost to all? 

One odd custom of the Dutch people, only found 
in two of their towns, (Haarlem being one,) must be 
noticed. An addition to a family is announced by 
hanging to the door-knocker a good-sized pin- 
cushion, bordered with lace, and varying in colour 
with the sex of the child. This is held to be notice 
to all the world of the condition of the lady within, 
and many privileges are conceded to the inhabitants 
of the house during the period of her recovery: 
one being that they are protected from arrest under 
legal proceedings; and all do their best to keep 
away everything likely to disturb her. 

The morning when we left Holland was bright 
and splendid, and promised an agreeable voyage to 
Antwerp—a promise which was amply fulfilled. 
The steamers on this station are now of great ele- 
gance and speed, and we were only seven hours in 
traversing the distance of ninety miles, notwith- 
standing that the tide was against us part of the 
way, and that we struck on a sand-bank and had to 
wait some time for the tide to rise. The course 
lies along the channels, some of them very broad, 
between the islands of Zeeland. The scenery along 
the banks has not much of interest, beyond the 
view which is afforded of some very extensive 
dykes; for the land lies low, and is often lower than 
the water, and thousands upon thousands of acres 
of sand-banks, which might, one would think, be 
turned into fertile land by the expenditure of no 
very great amount of capital, are abandoned to the 
sea gulls. But we are inclined to think that, how- 
ever earnestly a Dutchman may strive to retain 
the acres that he has, there are no great efforts 
made to acquire more. Perhaps he has learned 
the great lesson of contentment. Atany rate, from 
what we saw and heard, we are convinced that 
there is but little enterprise among them now. 

But here we are, on the boundary line between 
Holland and Belgium; the Belgian officers come 
on board to take care the Customs are not cheated. 
Antwerp Cathedral is in sight; and so farewell to 
Holland, and the hardworking, patient, industrious 
Dutch, with whom we hope on some future occa- 
sion to renew our acquaintance. 


THE MIRAGE OF LIFE.” 


THE most melancholy life is that of the professed merry- 
maker. You remember the answer of the wo-begone 
stranger, when the physician advised him to go and hear 
the great comedian of the day—“ You should go and hear 
Matthews.” “Alas! gir, I am Matthews!” Akin to 





THE MIRAGE OF LIFE. 


which is the account of one who for many years manu. 
factured mirth for the great metropolis, the writer of qj. 
verting stories, and the soul of every festive party which 
was able to secure his presence.* But even when keep- 
ing all the company in a blaze of hilarity, his own heart 
was broken; and at one of these boisterous scenes, 
glimpsing his own pale visage in the glass, he exclaimed, 
“Ah! I see how it is. I look just as I am—done up in 
mind, in body, and purse’—and went home to sicken 
and die. And who can read this passage without recall. 
ing one who was, sixty years ago, the most dazzling 
speaker in our British Parliament, whose bow had ag 
many strings as life has pleasures—the wit, the oraior, 
the dramatist, the statesman, the boon companion ani 
the confidant of princes? But when “wine” had 
quenched the “ wisdom ;” when riot had bloated the 
countenance, and debt had dispersed the friends of the 
man of pleasure ; when in splendid rows his books stood 
on the shelves of the brokers, and the very portrait of his 
wife had disappeared—on a wretched pallet, trembling 
for fear of a prison, the gloomy, forsaken worldling closed 
his eyes on a scene which he was loth to quit, but which 
showed no wish to detain him—leaving “ no profit under 
the sun,” and without any prospect beyond it. 

Nor can we promise a satisfaction more solid to the 
godless virtuoso. Every other year the public is startled 
with some grand explosion. <A great tower of Babel 
comes toppling down. Then come the excavators—the 
collectors who carry off the curiosities to decorate other 
toy-shops, and the builders who buy the bricks, in order 
to construct new Babels elsewhere. 

Not long ago a wealthy compatriot erected such a 
palace for his pride, and reared it with such impatience, 
that the workmen plied their labours night and day. 
When finished, “ a wall, nearly twenty miles in circun- 
ference, surrounded it. Within this circle scarcely any 
visitors were allowed to pass. In sullen grandeur the 
owner dwelt alone, shunning converse with the world 
around. Majesty itself was desirous of visiting this 
wonderful domain, but was refused admittance. .. . Its 
interior was fitted with all the splendour which art and 
wealth could create. Gold and silver cups and vases 
were so numerous that they dazzled the eye; and, look- 
ing round at the cabinets and candelabra and ornaments 
which decorated the apartments, was like standing in the 
treasury of an Eastern prince.” But a hundred thon- 
sand pounds a-year failed to support this magnificence, 
and the gates which “ refused admittance to a monarch 
were thrust open by a sheriff’s officer ;” and whilst its 
architect pined in unpitied solitude, the gorgeous struc- 
ture was pulled down by its new owner. More frequently, 
however, it is the structure which stands, and it is the 
architect who becomes the ruin. Many of you have 
visited Versailles. As you stood upon its terraces, or 
surveyed its pictures furlong after furlong, or wandered 
among its enchanted fountains, did it strike you, How 
fresh and splendid is Versailles ! how insignificant is now 
its author! Or did you think of that gloomy day wher, 
in one of its chambers, lay dying the monarch who has 
identified Versailles with his royal revelries, and near the 
silken couch a throng of courtiers lingered, not in tears 
—not anxious to detain his spirit—not sedulons to soothe 
the last moments of mortal anguish; but wearying till 
their old master would make an end of it and die, 
that they might rush away and congratulate his suc: 
cessor?§ And did you think that thus it is with every 
one who layeth up treasure for himself, and who is not 
rich towards God? Did you think of him who said to 
his soul, when he had built his larger barns, “Soul, thou 
hast goods laid up for many years ; take thine ease, ea', 
drink, and be merry ;” and to whom God said, “Thou 
fool, this night shall thy soul be required of thee: then 
whose shall these things be ?’—Dr. James Hamilton. 


* Theodore Hock, 

t Richard Brinsley Sheridan. , 

¢ Beckford. See “The Mirage of Life,” an excellent publication 
of the Tract Society. , 

§ See the death-scene of Louis xv, at the opening of Carlyle’s 
‘French Revolution,” 
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